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NOTICES 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of: the Association’ is to 
be held at Chicago, Illinois, January 8 to 10, 1920. 


Members of the Association will please note that the 
Treasurer is President R. M. Hughes, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, and that all checks should be sent to him. 
All other correspondence should be addressed to the Execu- . 
tive Secretary, Robert L. Kelly, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Members of the Association, including their various 
officers and faculty members, are entitled to extra sub- 
scriptions to the Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
at half rates, that is, $1.50 per annum. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT: 
William A. Shanklin, Wesleyan University, Middle- 


town, Connecticut. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 
James A. Blaisdell, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


SECRETARY-T REASURER: 
Raymond M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Ellen C. Sabin, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Alexander Meiklejohn, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
Robert L. Kelly, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION: 


For one year, John H. MacCracken, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


For two years, William W. Guth, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


For three years, Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 
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COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF FRENCH 

In a certain sense it may be said that the Association 
of American Colleges has been training some French 
teachers of its own. This statement is not to be taken 
literally but is intended to call attention to the fact that a 
number of the French Scholars who have been studying 
in American institutions of higher learning during the 
present Academic Year on Scholarships granted through 
the agency of the Association are about to receive their 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from these American insti- 
tutions and are applicants for positions as teachers of 
French in American high schools and colleges. These 
applicants—for the most part young women—have almost 
without exception had teaching experience in France, fol- 
lowing special training in that country, and have had one 
year’s opportunity to become familiar with American edu- 
cational institutions and methods. This guarantees a really 
valuable applicant for a teaching position—particularly in 
the secondary schools. Some of these Scholars, however, 
will receive the M. A. degree at the end of the present 
Academic Year and are qualified to do certain types of 
work in first-class colleges. 

In addition to the above applicants for teaching posi- 
tions in American institutions of learning, quite a number 
of experienced French teachers now in France are avail- 
able for teaching positions in America. 

These teachers are highly trained, have successful 
experience and are anxious to identify themselves with the 
educational work of this country. They will come with 
the recommendation of the Department of Education of 
the French Republic and will be glad to furnish such data 
concerning their academic, professional and personal his- 
tory as may be desired by prospective employers. 

Further information concerning either type of teacher 
referred to above may be secured of Robert L. Kelly, Exec- 
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utive Secretary of the Association of American Colleges, 
19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, or of Lieutenant 
Rene Galland—the personal representative of Monsieur 
Petit-Dutaillis, Directeur de l’Office National des Universi- 
tés—of the French High Commission, 65 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FRENCH SCHOLARSHIP ASSIGNMENTS 
FOR 1919-20 


While the list is not yet complete it may be announced 
. that word has been cabled to the Committee of the Associa- 
tion on Selection of French Girls, that 80 new Scholarships 
have been offered for the Academic Year 1919-20. The 
Committee on Selection is at work in France on the task 
of making proper assignments. It is the intention this 
year to have the candidates in France nominated in time so 
that correspondence may be carried on between them and 
the American institutions it is proposed to assign them, 
during the spring and summer months. The Committee 
on Selection consists as last year of Dean Mary L. Benton 
and Mrs. Stocks-Millar, with the recent addition of Miss M. 
Therese Bonney, last year the Executive Secretary of the 
New York Reception Committee. 

Complete data cannot now be given as to the plans of 
all of the 114 French girls who have been studying in 
American institutions this year under the auspices of the 
Association. It may be said, however, that a large num- 
ber of these students will continue their work in American 
institutions for another year. , 

A few scholarships have been offered to young women 
from other countries than France—England, Italy, the Slavic 
states, Mexico and the South American Republics. 

It is not yet fully known what number of institutions 
will offer scholarships to disabled French soldiers for the 
year 1919-1920, It is hoped that the list may be com- 
pleted in a short time. It will be of interest to state that 
within the present Academic Year 36 disabled French sol- 
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diers have been received, through the agency of the Associa- 
tion, by American institutions. 
The American Soldiers in French Universities 

The following information, signed at Paris, April, 
1919, by M. M. Tardieu and Pinchon, has been furnished 
the editor of the Bulletin by Lieutenant Rene Galland: 

“The American soldier students are studying in our 
universities on leave by order of the different commanders 
in chief of the American Army. Following a delay, due 
for the most part to the American authorities, the students 
did not arrive in our different university centers until about 
the 10th of March. 

“On the 24th of March, according to statistics from 
the Adjutant General of General Pershing, out of 7300 
openings—which teaching conditions in our universities 
and housing problems in the corresponding cities made it 
possible to put at the disposal of the Americans—more than 
5800 were already filled: 

“Sorbonne 1711; Rennes 121; Caen 93; Nancy 154; 
Poitiers 244; Dijon 191 ; Besancon 140; Grenoble 371; Aix- 
marseille 205; Montpelier 558; Toulouse 1107; Bordeaux 
297 ; Glermont-Ferrant 245; Lyon 376. 

“The Professors who are actually teaching at the 
Sorbonne are Professor Bush (associate to Brun, Oregon 
—history of the French language) and Professor Julian 
Coolidge (Science). A series of lectures will be given next 
month at the Sorbonne by different American Professors, 
specialists of the American Peace Legation, Haskins, Shot- 
well, etc. 

“In your statements concerning the welcome of the 
Americans in our universities please emphasize: 


“(a) Our desire to counteract the homesickness of the 
boys and to give them a chance to improve their condition ; 

“(b) Our desire to extend our courtesy to the Ameri- 
cans who have already received French students in their 
universities and to launch also another great exchange 
movement. 

“(c) Our desire to emphasize the importance which 
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both democracies attach to education and to university 
affiliations, above all at a time when the peace of the world 
depends upon an international agreement of good will aris- 
ing out of the Society of Nations. 

TARDIEU and PICHON” 


THE EAST CHINA ASSOCIATION 


On June 18, 1918, the editor sent to Secretary H. W. 
Luce, of the China Christian Educational Association, 
Shanghai, copies of the Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, including the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, and a reference to some of the lines of activity in 
which the Association is engaged. 

As an outgrowth of this correspondence the following 
letter from the President of St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
China, will prove of interest to the members of the Associa- 
tion: 

“St. John’s University 
President’s Office 
Shanghai, China, 
February 27, 1919. 
“Mr. Robert L. Kelly, 
Executive Secretary, 

Association of American Colleges, 

19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
“Dear Sir :— 

Here in China there has recently been formed the 
‘East China Association of Colleges and Universities.’ The 
annual meeting of this organization took place on January 
27th of this year and was attended by representatives of 
the following institutions: 

“Nanking University; Soochow University; Ginling 
College for women, Nanking; Shanghai Baptist College; 
Hangchow Christian College; English Methodist College, 
Ningpo; St. John’s University. 

“The object of our Association is similar to that of 
yours. As President of the East China Association of Col- 
leges and Universities I was asked to write to you to see 
if it were possible to bring about a relationship between 
your organization and ours that might be mutually benefi- 
cial. 
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“It often happens that Professors on their sabbatical 
year would like to spend some of their time in the far east 
for the purpose of making some investigation or doing 
research work. If such men are willing to give a part of 
their time to lecturing on their special subject in one or 
more of the institutions belonging to the East China Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities, they would be doing 
a considerable service to the cause of Education in China. 
In return they would be furnished with a home and would 
be able to live at a scholastic centre where their work 
could be carried on more conveniently. 

“T will not go into details now as to the way in which 
the plan could be carried out, but I shall be glad if you 
will take it up with your Association, or with any college 
professors who are anxious to visit the East and get their 
opinion in regard to it. 

“T shall be glad to give you any further particulars 
you may require and now send this letter for the purpose 


of opening up the subject. 
T. L. Hawks, Polt.” 


A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL STUDENT IN ENGLAND 
By Professor Foakes Jackson, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 

This is an attempt to sketch the career from his early 
youth till the day of his election to a fellowship of a college 
of a highly successful student in England. His antecedents 
and worldly circumstances are comparatively unimportant 
as, if his parents choose to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, his education may cost very little. Perhaps it will 
be best to take the case of a son of a professional man’s 
family, in which there is no poverty, but some effort is 
necessary to educate the family. At any rate it is safest 
to assume that the boy has been reared amid fairly cultured 
surroundings. It must, however, be remembered that equal 
success has been obtained in very depressing home circum- 
stances. 

At the age of thirteen the boy has been carefully pre- 
pared to win a Scholarship at one of the great (Public) 
schools, which will either materially assist or entirely cover 
the cost of his education. He will be examined in writing, 
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in Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. He 
will be expected to render an easy passage of English into 
Latin and perhaps Greek correctly, and to do a hard paper 
in Arithmetic and solve some pretty severe problems in 
Algebra up to quadratic equations. The competition will 
be stiff—probably about 10 per cent of the candidates will 
be elected out of boys who have all worked hard to obtain 
the scholarships. On entering the school he will be placed 
in a class of boys older than himself, and for the first three 
years or more will go through the ordinary school curricu- 
lum. He will then undergo a special preparation for a 
college scholarship in Classics, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory or Modern Languages. For the last year he will study 
little but the subject in which he intends to compete. 
Throughout his career he will be under Masters who have 
taken honours, and perhaps high honours, in the University, 
and during his last year he will almost certainly be taught 
by those who have at least reached a degree entitling them 
to hope for a fellowship. The Head Master and several of 
his assistants will probably have graduated among the 
most conspicuously distinguished men of their year. 

As winner of a scholarship at a first rate college our 
student could almost certainly, if he went in for his final 
examination, not only pass with honours but with distinc- 
tion. A Scotch friend of mine who had graduated at Edin- 
burgh at the date most boys left school told me that if he 
had had to go in for the final mathematical examination on 
the day he won his scholarship at a Cambridge college he 
thought he would have been placed about tenth, and it took 
him three years hard work to come out as Senior Wrangler. 
His preparation for the Final University Examination is 
left almost entirely to the student’s own discretion. He 
may attend as many or as few lectures as he pleases, and 
if he is known to be diligent his college tutor will let him 
go his own way, helping him where he needs. He may 
engage a private tutor at his own discretion. Probably 
during his course he will compete successfully for one or 
more University Scholarships or prizes. He will compete 
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for honours in the subject in which he has been elected to 
his college Scholarship, after which he may endeavor to 
obtain honours in another field, or in the same in which he 
has already gained them, but in a more advanced and 
specialized examination. In this work he may spend his 
first four or five years. 


The examiners are Boards appointed by the University, 
some of whom are possibly members of other Universities. 
They have no previous knowledge of the candidates, most 
of whom are but names to them. Their business is, not to 
see that the examinees have been attentive at their lectures, 
but whether they know their subject. Every member of 
the Board is responsible for every question set and days 
are often spent before the papers reach their final form. 
Sometimes the candidates are examined viva voce on their 
answers to the questions. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that high honours 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and according to my experience 
also in London, can be won only by men who have long 
specialized in a particular subject. Supposing the student 
whose career has been described has taken his degree by 
passing the best possible examination, say in Classics and 
in some advanced branch of classics, or in classics and 
modern history, he need never have had more than the 
slight knowledge required to qualify at the university of 
mathematics or science, and this vice versa may be true 
of mathematicians and natural scientists. 


Two points, therefore, appear prominent. The first is 
that a brilliant University degree is the result of intense 
specialization. A man is judged entirely by the subject he 
professes, and his knowledge, or, more probably, his ignor- 
ance of others, is taken for granted. The second is that 
from the time of his quitting elementary education and 
probably earlier he has been in the hands of men who have 
far more than a competent knowledge of the subject they 
propose to teach. Often a boy’s Masters at a public school 
give him better instruction than his tutors at the University. 

But University honours alone are not sufficient as a 
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rule to gain a fellowship. The candidate must show, not 
only that he can learn, but that he can use his learning. 
He must prove, by thesis or otherwise, that he has the 
power of entering deeply into some subject and can give 
real promise of original work. In this he is even more 
free to choose his own course than formerly. The electors 
look solely to production; whether the work is done at his 


University or elsewhere is nothing to them provided the 
candidate has shown himself worthy to reach the culminat- 


ing honour of a university career in a college fellowship. 

Having done this no further degree matters. He takes 
his M. A. exactly as those who have obtained the B. A. by 
the skin of their teeth. A doctorate to him means little or 
nothing, except the professional degrees of doctor in Medi- 
cine or Music. Probably if he reaches the highest distinc- 
tion he never applies for it. If he does it is generally be- 
cause he holds a position in the University which demands 
it. Occasionally he applies for it in a fit of generosity, be- 
cause he thinks the fees will help the University, or in 
modesty because he hopes that a red gown, in reward for 
his published works, may throw a decent veil over their 
mediocrity. As a rule, however, although he may be loaded 
with doctorates from other universities, he prefers to re- 
main a simple M. A. and to enjoy the right to be desig- 
nated Mr., at any rate among his colleagues. 

The foregoing will explain the difficulty felt in under- 
standing the demand for the Ph.D. at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, since to a distinguished English Scholar no doc- 
torate implies the completion of a University Education in 
the highest sense. , 

Having sketched the career of a scholar it is desirable 
to continue an account of his progress if he happens to 
take up a career as a teacher. 

The man who has been described can make choice of 
the work of a teacher in a School or a University. Some- 
times, naturally, he is liable to be called from one to the 
other, according to circumstances. Let it be assumed that 
he chooses to be a schoolmaster. His fellowship is worth 
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roughly $1,000 a year and he has in addition rooms in 
college and the right to his dinner in hall so that he may 
stay there a year or so; but he is sure to be offered a good 
Assistant Mastership at a public school at about $1,250 or 
more with the prospect of a rapid rise. He may be given 
at first a form of small boys but will probably be placed 
in charge of some of the most prominent lads in his par- 
ticular subject. Within ten years he may hope for a board- 
ing house with accommodations for some thirty boys and 
his income may be $5,000 or more. The prize of his pro- 
fession is a Head Mastership, a post of great dignity and 
responsibility, some times worth $25,000 a year. There 
have been instances of specially brilliant men being offered 
one of these coveted posts within a very few years of their 
first degrees. Of this I can recall two conspicuous ex- 
amples. And, not only do the schools for wealthy boys 
secure masters of this class. Many youths of the humblest 
position have been trained at school by the most brilliant 
products of the Universities. It will be seen by the above 
that the Scholastic profession is an attractive one; and 
from the monetary side far more so than a University 
career. The result is that an able boy from his childhood 
is at any rate under the influence of one or more men of 
distinction in his particular subject and the best men make 
their appearance at the University with minds trained thor- 
oughly, if somewhat narrowly, to master some branch of 
learning. 

If, on the other hand, the student chooses an academic 
career at his own university he has, as has been shown, his 
fellowship to maintain him for six years. If his or any 
other college wants him he is offered a lectureship or 
tutorship with a fellowship attached, which he holds as 


long as he discharges the duties of his post, and it may be 
continued as a pension after a long period of service. In the 


days before the war his initial income was with the fellowship 
about $2,500 with college rooms and dinner in hall. If he 
continued to serve the college he might rise to be one of 
the senior tutors with an income varying according to the 
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prosperity of the college, sometimes rising to $7,500 a year. 
In many instances his tenure was limited to a term of years, 
with a pension. These lucrative college posts involve much 
hard administrative work and prevent any but the strongest, 
and then generally by neglect of their tutorial duties, to do 
much work involving research. For this reason some pre- 
fer to do only a moderate amount of college teaching on 
a small income and to be occupied in serious study. Their 
reward is a professorship which on the average with a 
fellowship is worth about $4,000 a year. The duties, how- 
ever, are not always arduous, and they have ample oppor- 
tunity for research. The best paid professorships are those 
in popular subjects in the Scottish universities, but the 
work required is rather that expected of an American pro- 
fessor, as is that in the newer Universities in England and 
Wales. 

The highest academic reward in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is the headship of a college, which is usually given 
by the election of the fellows; but the lucrative and im- 
portant posts of Dean of Christchurch, Oxford, and Master 
of Trinity, Cambridge, are in the gift of the Crown on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister. 


Meeting of Executive Committee of Association of 
American Colleges 
Hotel William Penn, March 19, 1919 

President Shanklin, Mr. Meiklejohn, Mr. Kelly and 
Mr. Hughes were present. 

It was voted to admit to the Association: 

Adelphi College ; Emory and Henry College; Maryland 
College for Women; St. Lawrence University; Texas 
Woman’s College, University of North Dakota. 

The Executive Committee directed that the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Kelly, secure all the documentary evidence 
from University Presidents, State Superintendents and 
others, regarding the standing of educational institutions 
that are offering scholarships for foreign students whose 
standing we are not familiar with. 
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It was voted to recommend to the Association that 
colleges be admitted only on the vote of the Association at 
its annual meeting on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

It was voted to authorize the Secretary-Treasurer to 
request members of the Association to pay $5.00 additional 
this year to meet increased expense if funds run short. 

A Committee on Cooperative Purchasing was appoint- 
ed as follows: 

Professor E. D. Burton, University of Chicago, Chair- 
man. 

John C. Dinsmore, University of Chicago. 
J. C. Christensen, University of Michigan. 
C. H. Gingrich, Carleton College. 

W. A. Dyche, Northwestern University. 


The Executive Secretary was instructed to notify mem- 
bers of their appointment. 

The Committee authorized the appointment of M. The- 
rese Bonney, of New York, as a third member of our 
Committee on Selection of Scholars in France. Her ex- 
penses are paid by the French High Commission. 

It was voted that the Executive Secretary be author- 
ized to confer with representatives of other organizations 
which are interested in the project of international educa- 
tional relations with a view to working out a scheme of 
administration and a proper distribution of responsibility 
and report to the Executive Committee. 

The President of the Association reported that in con- 
formity with the order of the Association he has appointed 
as a Committee on Fine Arts, to confer with the American 
Institute of Architects, Presidents J. H. T. Main, Donald J. 
Cowling and Frederick L. Ferry. 

The Secretary was authorized to notify the Chairman 
of the Committee on Standards that Dr. Meiklejohn is the 
representative of the Association on Standards. 

(The following men were appointed state or regional 
representatives of the Association of American Colleges 
(see Officers of Association, page 3.) 

R. M. Hucues, Secretary. 
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